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CALIFORNIA MISSION BUILDINGS. 


HE. Missions in California 

were founded by expeditions 

of Franciscan friars from the 

already established Missions in 

Mexico. The Spanish Goy- 
ernment had decided to colonize Upper 
California, and the passion of the 
Church gladly allied itself with the 
purpose of the State. 

The responsibility of the practical 
organization of the first expedition into 
Upper California devolved upon Joseph 
de Galvez, who, as Visitor General, 
represented the person of the King in 
every province of the Spanish Empire; 
while the Church was represented by 
the celebrated Father Junipero, a man 
of the greatest energy and the most 
fervent piety, to whom most of the 
credit for the foundation of these Mis- 
sions is due. 

The records of this first expedition 
into California are full of interest, It 
was divided into two parts, one to go 
by sea, and one by land. Every possi- 
ble precaution and provision was thought 
of by the wise Galvez; but neither pre- 
caution nor provision could make the 
‘journey other than a terrible one. 
Father Junipero, with his characteristic 


ardor, insisted on accompanying one of 


the land parties, although he was suffer- 
ing severely from an inflamed leg, the 
result of an old injury. Galvez tried 
in vain to detain him; he said he 
would rather die on the road than not 
go, but that he should not die, for the 
Lord would carry him through. 


The diary kept by a Father Crespi 
is full of quaint and touching entries con- 
cerning this toilsome march. ‘‘ Nothing 
abounds except stones and thorns,’’-he 
says. They journeyed for days without 
finding water, they were obliged to hew - 
their pathway with axes through great 
tracts of impenetrable cactus, they 
were drenched to the skin by «cold 
rains, they were deserted by the Christ-- 
ian Indians whom they had brought 
from Lower California as guides; 
sometimes the party found themselves 
hemmed in by mountains, and were 
forced to halt for days while scouts 
went ahead to find a pass. More than 
once, hoping that at last they had found 
a direct and easy route, they struck down 
to the seashore only to discover them- 
selves confronted by impassable spurs 
of the coast range, and forced to toil 
back again up into the lebynne of 
mesas and cactus plains. 

It was Holy Thursday, the 24th of 
March, when they set out, and it was 
not until the 13th of May that they 
reached the high ground from which 
ee had their ‘first - views of the bay of 

San Diego, and saw the masts of the 
ships lying at anchor there — ‘* which 
sight was a great joy and consolation to 
us all,” says the diary. The gladness 
of the meeting was dampened only by 
the sad condition of the ships’ crews, 
many of whom were dead or dying. 
They had been four months, with their 
poor charts and poorer ships, making 
their way from La Paz up to San 
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Diego; and in consequence of insuffi- 
cient and unwholesome food the scurvy 
had broken out among them. It was a 
melancholy beginning for the new 
enterprise. In fifteen days twenty-nine 
of the sailors and soldiers died. The 
Indians, who at first had been gentle 
and friendly, grew each day more inso- 
lent and thievish, even tearing the 
clothes off of the sick lying helpless in 
the tents or in the huts on the beach. 
At last, on the 16th of July a cross was 
set up facing the port, and in a rude 
booth of branches and reeds, mass was 
celebrated and the 
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history of the next fifteen years is a 
history of struggle, hardship and heroic 
achievement. In 1770 another expedi- 
tion moved up the coast, following the 
track of the first explorers, whose diary 
was their guide, and founded the inis- 
sion of San Carlos on the bay of Mon- 
terey. San Diego and Monterey served 
to mark the extremes of the first Span- 
ish occupancy; the interval was filled 
up and the area of missionary conquest 
gradually extended by other similar 
establishments. The names of these in- 
stitutions, founded in rapid succession, 

are as follows : — 


grand hymn of 
Veni Creator was 
sung, the pilgrims 
‘¢supplying the 
want of an organ 
by discharging fire- 
arms,” says the 
old record, and 
with only the 
‘¢smoke of mus- 
kets for incense.” 
Thus was founded 
the Mission of San 
Diego; and thus 
was laid the corner 
stone of the civili- 
zation of California 
on July 16, 1769. 

Before the lapse 
of a fortnight a 
second expedition 
was organized, 
which was to pro- 
ceed up the coast 
as far as Monterey, 
and to found a Mis- 


sion there. This 
expedition toiled 
up the coast ; but, after a fruitless search 
for the magnificent port described by 
Vizcayno, encountering sickness, suf- 
fering privation and occasionally death, 
they were compelled to return to San 
Diego; and, as'a memorial of their visit 
they erected a rough cross on a little hil- 
lock near the beach, and cut on it with 
a razor the pathetic inscription: ‘* The 
overland expedition from San Diego 
returned from this place on the gth of 
December, 1769, starving.” 

The effort at missionary colonization 
was not, however, abandoned, and the 
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1771. San Gabriel, 
San Fernando, San 
Antonio. 

1772. 
Obispo. 

1776. San Juan Ca- 
pistrano, San Fran- 
cisco de Assisi. 

1777. Santa Clara. 

1782. San Buena- 


Sia neg. bs 


ventura. 

1786. Santa Bar- 
bara. 

1787. La Puris- 
sima. 

1791. La Soledad 


and Santa Cruz. 
1797. San Juan 
Bautista, San José, 


San Miguel. 
1798. San Luis 
Rey. 


1802. Santa Ynez. 


After this mis- 
sionary efforts 
seem to have re- 
laxed, but a revi- 
val at a later date - 
led to the founda- 
tion of San Rafael 
in 1817, and San 
Francisco Solano in 1823. ‘This last, 
at Somoma, was as far north as the 
missionaries penetrated. 

The records gf the founding of these 
missions are similar in details, but full 
of interest. The routine was the same 
in all cases. A cross was set up; a 
booth of branches was built; the ground 
and the booth were consecrated and 
christened; a mass was performed; 
the neighboring Indians were sum- 
moned by the ringing of bells swung 
on the limbs of trees; presents were 
given them to inspire them with trust, 
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and thus a Mission was founded. From 
the rough booth of boughs and reeds of 
1770 to the pillars, arched corridors 
and domes of the stately stone churches 
of half a century later, is a change only 
a degree less wonderful than the change 
in the Indian, from the naked savage 
with his one stone tool, grinding acorn- 
meal in a rock bowl, to the industrious 
tiller of soil, weaver of cloth, worker 
in metals, and singer of sacred hymns. 

These Missions were, of course, de- 
signed for the instruction of the rude 
aborigines in the truths of Christianity 
and in the arts of civilized life. The 
scheme of life and discipline was de- 
vised by the Jesuits, and the Francis- 
cans who succeeded them followed 
their system. The following descrip- 
tion, condensed from the account of a 
traveller who saw one of the Missions 
in its palmy days, will convey a fair 
idea of the establishments of which it 


was a type: — 

‘«The Mission Building is in the form of 
a hollow square, of about one hundred and 
fifty yards front, along which a gallery ex- 
tends. The church forms one of the wings. 
The edifice, a single story in height, is ele- 
vated a few feet above the ground. In the 
interior is a court adorned with a fountain 
and planted with trees, on the corridor ex- 
tending around which open the apartments 
of the friars and the major-domo as well as 
those used for workshops, schoolrooms and 
storehouses, and the chambers set apart for 
the accommodation of travellers and guests. 

‘‘The male and female infirmaries, as 
well as the schoolrooms, are placed in the 
most quiet portions of the premises. The 
young Indian girls occupy a set of apart- 
ments secluded from the rest and called the 
‘nunnery "and they themselves are familiarly 
styled ‘nuns.’ They are thus entirely pro- 
tected from intrusion, and, being placed 
under the guardianship of staid and trust- 
worthy matrons of their own race, are taught 
to spin and weave wool, flax and cotton, 
and do not leave the nunnery until mar- 
riageable. 

‘“*Those of the Indians who exhibit most 
talent are taught music for the church ser- 
vices; and suchas attain superior proficiency, 
either as carpenters, smiths or even agricult- 
ural laborers, are made foremen and placed 
in charge of the other workmen. 

‘¢ Two friars are stationed at each Mission; 
the elder is charged with internal administra- 
tion and the duty of religious instruction, 
the younger with the direction of the agri- 
cultural and mechanical labor. 

“Industry is inculcated and encouraged 
by the constant example of the Fathers, who 
are always the first to put their hands to the 
work; and considering the meagreness of 
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their resources and the absence of European 
labor, the works they have executed with the 
aid of unskilled savages of low intelligence, 
are marvels of agricultural and mechanical 
skill. These comprise mills, machinery, 
bridges, roads and canals for irrigation, 
besides extensive agricultural labors. For 
the erection of nearly all the Mission build- 
ings large beams had to be transported from 
the mountains, eight and ten leagues off, and 
the Indians taught to burn lime, cut stone, 
make bricks, tiles and the like. 

‘* Opposite the Mission building is usually 
a guard house for the lodging of four cavalry 
soldiers, who act as couriers, carrying cor- 
respondence and orders from one Mission to 
another, besides protecting them from the 
incursions of hostile Indians. 

‘«The following is a summary of the ordi- 
nary day’s work at a Mission: At sunrise the 
bell sounds for the Angelus and the Indians 
assemble in the chapel where they attend 
morning prayers and mass and receive a 
short religious instruction. Then comes 
breakfast, after which they repair to work. 
At eleven they eat dinner, and after that rest 
until two. Work is then resumed and con- 
tinued until an hour before sunset, when the 
bell again tolls for the Angelus. After 
prayers the Indians sup, and are then free to 
take part in a dance or some such innocent 
amusement. Their dress consists of a shirt 
of linen, a pair of pantaloons, and a woolen 
smock. The head workmen have also cloth 
clothes like those of the Spaniards. The 
women receive every year two changes of 
underclothing, a smock and a new gown.” 


The Missions in California were in 
all twenty-one. They may be said to 
have attained their maximum of pros- 
perity during the first quarter of the 
present century. The Indian tribes of 
the coast had been, by that time, re- 
duced to pupilage at the various estab- 
lishments; and though there were still 
wild tribes in the mountains, the friars 
seemed to have lost the spirit of mis- 
sionary enterprise, and had settled down 
to a quiet life among their neophytes, 
producing from the soil all the neces- 
saries, and many of the simpler luxu- 
ries of life, and accumulating for the 
Indian communities they governed great 
pastoral wealth. “The extent of their 
possessions may be imagined from the 
statement that in 1820 the Mission 
cattle are quoted at 140,000 head, the 
horses at 18,000, the sheep at 190,000, 
etc. The average annual product of 
grain is given at over 113,000 bushels. 

But the increase of white settlers, 
bringing with them the wants, ambi- 
tions and freedom of modern life, was 
incompatible with the continued suc- 
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cess of institutions based as the Mis- 
sions were, on paternal authority. The 
Indians were infants in all respects 
except age and capacity for toil; and 
the settlers were subject to no restraints 
except those of the civil authority 
which was of the weakest kind. Con- 
tact and intercourse with them cor- 
rupted the Indians and relaxed the 
bonds of disciplineamong them. More- 
over the broad acres and the vast herds 
of the Missions excited the cupidity of 
the settlers who did not regard the 
property of the friars and Indians in 
the same light as that of white people. 
Under these influences the Mexican 
Congress, in 1833, passed a law for 
secularizing the Missions, converting 
them into parishes, replacing the mis- 
sionary priests by curates and emanci- 
pating the Indians from their pupilage 
to the Church. Administrators were 
to be appointed for the termporalities of 
the Missions, the proceeds of which, 
after a small allowance for the main- 
tenance of the priest and the charges 
of public worship, were to be applied 
to public purposes. 

Under this 'gw the greedy politicians 
of the day were enabled to plunder the 
Missions pretty nearly to their heart’s 
content. The administrators adminis- 
tered away the tangible property in 
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favor of themselves and their friends 
with marvellous industry and celerity, 
and despoiled the Missions of their 
lands and cattle by wholesale. Through 
all this the Indians were the victims. 
They were, under the administrators, 
compelled to work far harder than 
before ; they were ill-fed and ill-treated ; 
they were hired out in gangs to work 
in the towns or on farms under masters 
who regarded them simply as beasts of 
burden; their rights to the plots of 
land which had been set off for them 
were, almost without exception, ignored. 
A more pitiable sight has not often 
been seen on earth than the spectacle 
of this great body of helpless, depend- 
ent creatures, suddenly deprived of 
their teachers and protectors, thrown 
on their own resources, and at the 
mercy of rapacious and unscrupulous 
communities, in time of revolution. 
The desolation wrought was so rapid 
and complete, and its effects on the 
Indian population so malign, that the 
Government became alarmed and sus- 
pended the operation of the law. But 
it was too late; the mischief had been 
accomplished, and the establishments 
thenceforth visibly decayed. 

The ruin of the Missions was com- 
pleted by the American conquest. The 
few remaining Indians were speedily 
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driven or enticed away, for the rough 
frontiersmen who came over the plains 
knew nothing of missionary friars or 
civilized Indians; they came here to 
squat on public land, and respected no 
possession beyond one hundred and 
sixty acres, and that only in the hands 
of one familiar with the English lan- 
guage and modern weapons. 

None of the Missions retains its orig- 
inal character. Where population has 
grown up around the site, as at Santa 
Clara, San Francisco and San Rafael, 
they became parish churches. At 
other places squatters took possession 
of them, excluding priest and major- 
domo impartially; and in more than 
one case even the churches were 
sacrilegiously degraded to the use of 
stable and. the like. In many others, 
parts of the buildings were demolished 
for the sake of the timber, tiles and 
other building material they afforded. 

At last, in 1856, under the decision 
of the United States Land Commis- 
sioner, what was left of them was 
returned into the inalienable possession 
of the Catholic church. Many of them 
are still in operation as curacies; others 
are in ruins; of some not a trace is 
left,— not even a stone. 


KLINE, 
MISSION OF SAN LUIS REY. 


This was originally the most beauti- 
ful of all the Missions. It has a per- 
fectly proportioned dome over the chan- 
cel, and beautifully groined arches on 
either hand and over the altar. Four 
broad pilasters on each side of the 
church are frescoed in a curious mixing 
of blues, light and dark, with reds and 
blacks, which have faded and blended 
into a delicious tone. The once cele- 
brated artist Huica was sent from Spain 
and spent several years in carving the 
various ornamentations of the building. 
There were originally six life-sized 
statues around the main doorway, and 
above this a large window surrounded 
with carvings of sacred emblems, flow- 
ers and foliage in oak, and above this 
again, three statues. A Byzantine pul- 
pit hanging high on the wall inside and 
three old wooden statues in niches are 
the only decorations now left. 
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The Santa Barbara Mission is still 
in charge of the Franciscans, the only 
one remaining in their possession. It 
is now called a college for apostolic 
missionary work; and there were in 
1883 eight members of the order living 
within its walls. The Mission build- 
ings stand on high ground, three miles 
from the beach, west of the town and 
above it, looking to the sea. 

Lill. 
MISSION OF SAN GABRIEL. 

This Mission is situated not far from 
Los Angeles. The stone church was 
begun shortly after the establishment, 
but was not completed until 1785. 

LV. 
MISSION OF SAN JUAN BAUTISTA. 

At San Juan Bautista there lingers 
more of the atmosphere of the olden 
time than is to be found in any other 
place in California. The Missionchurch 
is well preserved; its grounds are en- 
closed and cared for; in its gardens are 
still blooming roses and vines, in the 
shelter of palms, with the old stone 
sun-dial to tell time. On the east side 
of the church is a succession of three 
terraces leading down to a valley. On 
the uppermost is the old graveyard, in 
which it is said that four thousand 
Indians are buried. 


For further details of the rise and fall 
of these California Missions our readers 
are referred to the very complete ac- 
counts by Mrs. Jackson (‘*H.H.”), 
and by Mr. John T. Doyle, from which 
most of the above brief summary is 
condensed. 

For the illustrations in this issue of 
the BrocHURE our readers are in- 
debted to the kindness of Mr. William 
H. Hunt, the manager of The Cleve- 
land Hydraulic-Press Brick Company. 
Mr. Hunt has personally made a very 
complete collection of photographs of 
Spanish - American architecture, and 
many of the most interesting of these 
views have been reproduced by half- 
tone plates, of very unusual quality and 
size, to form a folio issued by The Hy- 
draulic-Press Brick Company,— a very 
valuable contribution to American archi- 
tectural literature. 
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Club Notes. 


HE New York Sketch Club visited the 

I new buildings and grounds of Colum- 

bia College, Morningside Heights, on 

Saturday afternoon, June 4. An en- 
joyable part of the afternoon was the visit to 
the Avery Architectural Library, Mr. Smith, 
the librarian, in expectation of the ie 
having arranged on various tables many of 
his most valuable books. Dinner was served 
at the ‘‘ College Tavern.” Among the guests 
were: Mr G. Howard Chamberlain, Prof. 
Wm. R. Ware, and A. D. F. Hamlin, Mr. 
M. K. Kress, and Mr. H. M. Hornbostel of the 
Architectural Department. Professor Ware 
responded to the toast of ‘‘The Guests.” 
A feature of the dinner was the effect pro- 
duced by the blue-printed menus which were 
from a design by Mr. H. W. Jackson. After 
dinner in the lecture room of Havemeyer 
Hall Mr. Chamberlain delivered a lecture 
on ‘* Old Ravenna,” which was very interest- 
ing, being composed of reminiscenses of a 
trip, the object of which was the study of the 
Byzantine Architecture in Italy. During 
the evening an opportunity was provided for 
examining the exhibition of the Architectural 
Department. After the lecture a ‘*smoker” 
was held at the ‘‘ Tavern,” where catalogues 
of the exhibition of the Boston Architectural 
Club were distributed. 

The time being too short to carry out the 
programme, it was necessary to postpone the 
election of Treasurer and Chairman of Cur- 
rent Work Committee. That the work of the 
Club might not be impeded the President 
appointed as temporary chairman of the 
committee, Mr Geo. Stirratt, who with the 
Executive Committee will make arrange- 
ments for the sketching trips during the 
summer. 
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The Chicago Architectural Club notified 
its members of the Bohemian Night of June 
6, by a red, white and blue postal card, which 
was inscribed : 


CONVaryl Vari le Wain tee 


‘‘Grand trooping of the colors at the rooms 
of the Chicago Architectural Club on Mon- 
day evening, June 6. Red hot war news by 
our special staff of correspondents. Maj.- 
Gen. W. A. L. Schaefer, Brig.-Gen. Oscar 
Spindler, Capt. W. C. McFetridge, Qr.- 
Master-Gen. G. Broes-Van-Dort, Col. Hugo 
Zimmerman, Corp. E. O. Nelson, Sergt. 
Frank Baker, Rear Admiral C. F. Nelson 
and Private Jos. W. Sullivan, ask you one 
and all, to volunteer in an attack upon the 
Commissary Department with the view of 
laying in six days’ rations. Specials: The 
prize in the Henry R. Dillon Club House 
Competition will be awarded. The Boston 
Public Library Photographs will be dis- 
tributed among the lucky ones, and a 
‘gang’ excursion by water to Milwaukee to 
inspect the new Public Library will be 
planned. Don’t miss this last Bohemian 
Night of 98. Come yourselves — bring your 
friends, and order your wagons and carettes 
for 12 o’clock.” 


The Washington Architectural Club held 
its annual meeting Saturday, June 4, and 
elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year: President, Mr. Edward “Y. Donn, Jr: 
Secretary, Mr. Arthut B. Heaton; <p ree eT eN 
Mr. W. D. Windom; Directors for two years, 
Messrs..T. F. Laist and W. J. Marsh; for 
one year (to fill unexpired term), Mr. T. J. D. 
Fuller. After the election the constitution 
of the ‘‘ Fine Arts’ Society of the District of 
Columbia” was accepted and the following 
delegates to that body were elected: Messrs. 
T. F. Laist, W. D. Wood, T. J. D. Fuller, and 
as alternates, Messrs. W. D. Windom, P. C. 
Adams and E.R. Crane. Mr. Frank Upman 
and Mr. Harry Dodge Jenkins of the Chicago 
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Architectural Club were admitted as mem- 
bers. ‘This was the last meeting of the Club 
for the season. 


On Thursday evening, May 19, the Balti- 
more Architectural Club held a meeting for 
the annual election of officers, with the 
following results. President, Mr. Wm. W. 
Emmart; Vice-President, Mr. Wm. G. Nd6l- 
ting; Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
Gregg; Board of Control, Messrs. J. B. Noel 
Wyatt, Wm. J. Fizone, Albert L. Harris and 
Raymond P. Allen. 

M. Wm. M. Ellicott offered a prize to the 
member producing the best summer work 
(either measured drawings or sketches) with 
the understanding that there must be four or 
more members each entering at least three 
or more drawings. The Club then adjourned 
until the fall. 


The Atelier Masqueray has just finished 
the regular term but will remain open all 
summer to accommodate students wishing to 
work during vacation. The last competition 
of the Beaux-Arts Society, Class ‘* A,” for 
‘© A School of Fine Arts,” resulted in Mr. B. 
W. Levitansky, of The Atelier, receiving First 
Mention with a special recommendation. No 
medal was awarded. Mr. Leonard Schultze 
also received a First Mention, and Second 
Mentions were awarded to Mr. S.S. McGrath, 
Mr. Herbert R. Loud and to Mr. Wm. T. L. 
Armstrong. In Class ‘‘B,” ‘* A Ball Room ” 
First Mentions were awarded to Mr. H. F. 
Wickenhoefer and Mr. James E. Cooper, and 
Third Mentions to Messrs. John J. Lawlor, S. 
Lewis Goodwin, Cornelius H. Venn, Louis E. 
Jallade, Benjamin Steckler. Inthe ‘‘ Sketches 
for a Bell Tower” Mentions were awarded to 
Messrs. James E. Cooper, Leonard Schultze, 
Wm. T. L. Armstrong, B. W. Levitansky, 
F.B.Rosman. And in the ‘‘ Sketches for an 
Elevated Railroad Station” a Mention was 
awarded to Mr. James E. Cooper. Most of 
the work is now on exhibition at the Atelier, 
having just been returned from a tour of ex- 
hibitions including Cleveland, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, Chicago and Montreal, besides the 
Architectural League and the Beaux-Arts 
Society in New York. 


The regular meeting of the St. Louis Archi- 
tectural Club was held on Saturday evening, 
June 4. The new lantern has been com- 
pleted, and an initial exhibition ofinteresting 
buildings in and about Rome, with explana- 
tion, was given by Mr. Fred Cox. A lengthy 
report was read by the committee appointed 
to inquire into the advisability of having an 
exhibition this fall, in which they recom- 
mended that one be held and that committees 
be appointed at once to make the proper ar- 
rangements during the summer. A motion 
to hold no meetings during July and August 
provoked vigorous opposition. The judges 
appointed on the competition for the Club 
house, Messrs. Enders and Helfensteller, 
awarded first place to Mr. M. H. Fuerbinger 
and second place to Mr. E. H. Neiman. 
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Municipat ARCHITECTURE IN Boston, FROM DESIGNS BY 
Epmunp M. WHEELWRIGHT, CiTy ARCHITECT, 1891- 
1895. Edited by Francis W. Chandler. Boston: 
Bates & Guild Company. $30.00. Part II. 

The second volume of this work, which 
completes the publication, gives a better idea 
than the first of the versatility of Mr. Wheel- 
wright as a designer, and of the skill and 
force with which he succeeded in carrying 
out his designs. Here are illustrated four 
complete groups of hospital buildings de- 
signed for different requirements, and impor- 
tant additions to another and older hospital. 
A reformatory school, the headquarters of 
the Boston Fire Department and two engine 
houses, two police stations, a number of park 
buildings, an extremely well studied design 
for a new City Hall and the entrances to the 
Subway for street cars under Boston Com- 
mon, each of these required special study and 
just appreciation of widely varying con- 
ditions. How successfully these conditions 
have been met may be judged from the fact 
that although one hundred large, full-page 
plates and numerous text illustrations are 
devoted to the buildings mentioned above, 
together with the schoolhouses treated of in 
the first volume, there is no suggestion of 
monotony or over illustration. It is quite 
certain that while perhaps no other American 
architect has ever been honored by the 
publication of his work in such form, no 
similar opportunity has before been presented 
in this country. 

The text of this volume is noteworthy on 
the samelines as that of the previous volume. 
Dr. Edward. Cowles and Dr. G. H. Rowe 
review the development of modern hospital 
construction, and give a careful résumé of 
the needs of such buildings in light of the 
latest scientific investigations. Mr. Frederick 
Tudor discusses the intricate subject of heat- 
ing and ventilation of hospitals; and Mr. C. 
Howard Walker describes the difficulties, and 
the means employed by Mr. Wheelwright to 
overcome them, of the peculiar Subway 
problem. 

Heirtooms 1n_ Miniatures. By Anne Hollingsworth 
Wharton. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.00. 

The compiler of this book has brought to- 
gether much entertaining matter concerning 
American painters of miniatures, and their 
subjects. From colonial times to the present 
day the art has flourished, although the best 
work was done early in this century. 

The present work does not aim to be a 
history of the art. It is in fact much more a 
history of the fair and gallant subjects of the 
artist’s brush, with a truly Philadelphian delv- 
ing into the genealogy of all concerned. It 
is illustrated with nearly a hundred repro- 
ductions of miniatures, and a charming col- 
ored frontispiece. A chapter on the history 
and practice of miniature painting by Emily 
Drayton Taylor, with examples of her own 
work, concludes the very attractive volume. 
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Competition Sap 


N this Competition, for the plan and per- 
spective sketch for a one-room Country 
Schoolhouse, more than sixty designs 

were submitted. 

In a building of this character the main 
consideration is the plan, all other points 
should be subservient to convenience of 
arrangement. Only two of the plans sub- 
mitted (those of the first and second prize 
designs) were, however, entirely satisfactory 
in character,though many of the others might, 
by minor changes, have been made service- 
able. 

Itis, of course, extremely difficult to obtain 
architectural effect with so few and simple 
elements as this problem provides. Appro- 
priateness and economy although not specific 
conditions in the programme are implied as 
a necessary consequence of the purpose and 
location of the proposed building. Many 
Competitors erred, perhaps naturally, in 
making their designs too elaborate and ex- 
pensive for the intended purpose. As a 


PERSPECTIVE By Mr. SEyMour G. STUDLEY, 
PROVIDENCE, R.I 
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whole, the results were not especially fruitful 
in suggestion. 

The Judge, Mr. E. M. Wheelwright, late 
City Architect of Boston, has made the fol- 
lowing decisions : — 
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FIRST PRIZE DESIGN. 
By Mr. G. D. Rein, MaLpen, Mass. 


The First Prize has been awarded to Mr. 
G. D. Reid, 20 Magnolia St., Malden, Mass. 
His design meets more satisfactorily than any 
other submitted the requirements for a one- 
room Country School. The teacher’s desk 
is placed on one of the narrower sides with a 
large blank space in the wall opposite. The 
principal :ight is from both long sides, the 
most desirable method of lighting; and al- 
though four windows on each long side would 
have been better if there were any possibility 
of shadowing, under the premised conditions 
the window surface is sufficient. The cloak- 
rooms are given their proper relation to the 
schoolroom and the toilet rooms are properly 
isolated. A more interesting accentuation of 
the entrance would have improved the ex- 
terior design, which, while it lacks marked 
architectural merit, is to be commended for 
its simplicity and fitness for the purpose. 
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SECOND PRIZE DESIGN. 
By Mr. TurNnER Hopcpon, Brooking, Mass. 


The Second Prize has been awarded to Mr. 
Turner Hodgdon, 172 High St., Brookline, 
Mass. The arrangement of schoolroom, 
cloak and toilet rooms which he has chosen 
is very like that of the first prize design. It 
has, however, the disadvantage of mullioned 
and transomed windows; and with but three 
openings on the side it should have had two 
windows in the wall opposite the teachers’ 
desk. The location of a teacher’s closet with 
an entrance immediately behind the desk de- 
stroys valuable blackboard surface. The ex- 
terior treatment of this design cannot be 
commended. 

The Third Prize has been awarded to Mr. 
Louis LaBeaume, Boston Architectural Club, 
Boston. In this design the schoolroom is 
arranged in much the same way as in the 
First and Second Prize Plans, but is better 
lighted than the latter, in that it has four in- 
stead of three windows in each of the long 
sides, which permits of the omission of all 
windows in the wall opposite the teacher’s 
desk. The cloak and toilet rooms are im- 
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properly placed. The cloak-rooms should be 
connected with the schoolroom, and should 
not be directly connected with the toilet- 
rooms. A change in arrangement in this 
respect would have necessitated but a single 
chimney,—a desirable pointin itself for such 
a building where economy should be closely 
considered. The perspective presents the 
suggestion of an architectural design which 
might, by study, be brought to fittingly ex- 
press the purpose of the building. 

The perspective shown of the design of 
Mr. Seymour G. Studley, 49 Westminster St., 
Providence, R.I., presents, perhaps, the most 
pleasing architectural effect of any design 
submitted. The plan, however is defective. 
The schoolroom is not properly lighted and 
the cloak and toilet rooms are not well placed. 

Of the other designs it may be said that a 
large number show unfamiliarity with the 
most approved arrangement of schoolhouse 
plans, and the errors arising from complica- 
tion, and it would seem, from insufficient 


study of the requirements for such buildings. 
Most of these fail, as previously pointed out, 
in over-elaboration. 

The announcement of the results in Com- 
petition ‘*G,” for an ornamental Tail-piece, 
or Terminal Ornament to a chapter, will be 
made in the August Brochure. 
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THIRD PRIZE DESIGN, 
By Mr. Louis LABEAumr, Boston. 
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